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SEEKING FOR EROS. 
BY ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 
Two spirits launched companionless 
A kindred essence sought, 
And one in all its wanderings 
Of such an Eva thought. 
The good, the beautiful, the true, 
Should nestle in his heart, 
Should jure him by her gentle voice, 
To choose the better part. 


“And he that kindred being sought, 
Had searched with restless care 

For that true, earnest, woman-soul 
Among the bright and fair— 

He might not rest, he felt for him, 
One such had been created, 

Whose maiden soul in quietude 
For his all meekly waited. 


And oft when beaming eyes were nigh, 
And beauty’s lip was smiling, 
And bird-like tones were breathing round 
The fevered sense beguiling ; 
He felt this was not what he sought— 
The soul such mockery spurned, 
And evermore with aching zeal, 
For that one being yearned. 
(From the “ Sinless Child.” 


eee 


THE SQUALL. 
AN INCIDENT AT SEA. 

Tue eighth evening had closed in on board the frigate 
with an increase of wind and sea. Everything had 
been made snug for the night: the royal and topgallant 
yards were sent on deck, the masts themselves were 
struck, and every sail was carefully handed; only the 
goosewings of the main topsail were occasionally loosed 
between the squalls, to keep the ship free from the 
danger of being run foul of by any of the convoy. The 
log in those squalls would sometimes indicate the rate 
of eleven, and even twelve knots. The sea foamed and 
boiled around the ship’s broad bows, in whirlpools of 
brilliant light, while she careered along under the in- 
fluence of a heavy following sea, which struck her al- 
ternately on each quarter; and she rolled until the 


points of her reduced masts described the greater por- | 


tion‘of a semicircle in the Heavens, and her long yard- 
arms returned dripping with brine. Every now and 
then the crest of a huge wave, taking advantage, as it 
were, of her recumbent position, would break upon her 
black side, and curling over her quarter or waist, wash 
the decks clean fore and aft, drenching everything 
upon them; while the timbers, and straining tackles 
of the heavy guns, creaked and groaned with the con- 
stant and irregular tension. 

‘A stiff bit of a breeze this same, my boys,” said 
young Bill Thomas, as he entered the starboard berth, 
about two bellsafter the first watch had been set, wring- 
ing the brine off his rough sea-cap, and handing it, 
along with his dripping watch-coat, to the boy of his 
mess. ‘] take it, some of the old ladies at home are 


praying for us about this time.” 





“‘There’s a fresh hand at the bellows, too, just now, 
I think,” observed another of the youths of the berth, 
“and the old Hooker feels it. How she does groan 
and crack again !” 

“ Ay, and how she lurches too,” rejoined Thomas. 
By the L—d, she took in a sea amid-ships just now, 
that put the whole main-deck afloat, and set her a 
staggering like old Smithers, when he’s a cloth or two 
in the wind. Egad! I’ve taken a bucket-full on board 
myself, I think.” 

“Staggering! By the Hokey, it set more a stagger- 
ing than you, or the old Hooker either: it sent little 
Jem, there,—confound him !—into the lee scuppers, 
with a good can of stiff grog he was handing me.” 

‘* Ah, Dick! that was a loss, faith: but it‘don’t sig- 
nify—by Jove! I must qualify this sea-water a little— 
my stomach is like an ice-house! Here, you son ofa 
sea-cook! take these wet duds forward, and shake the 
water out of them, and get me a dry jacket: and here, 
my boy—hand us the stuff. Come, don’t be so stingy; 
now, up with it—there, that’s something like. ‘Here's 
to the ship that goes—the wind that blows;’ but avast! 
we’ve enough of that already !” 

‘And pray what lark might you have been after, 
upon deck, Master Thomas ?” interrogated young Ned 
Connoly, as he just finished a hand at cribbage, which 
he had been playing with some others of the mess, by 
the light of the purser’s lantern, which hung in a cor- 
ner of the berth. ‘ Havn’t you enough of bad weather 
in your own watch?—I’ll be bound you was after no 
good now.” 

“ Why, faith, 1 can’t say much for the good, Ned; 
and little more for the evil, if you will call fun out of 
its right name. I was talking a bit with old Gillows: 
he’s down in the mouth, you know, about his wife; 
and I was spinning a yarn to rouse him up, and make 
him laugh; but it wouldn’t do—the fool still throws up 
his eyes like a duck in thunder, and heaves such sav- 
age sighs! I told him to belay, for we had more wind 
than we knew what to do with already; but he’s too 
hard up just now for a joke: so I went and saw the 
log hove, and was just coming down, when that con- 
founded sea struck her amid-ships, and soused me all! 
over.” 

‘And you deserved it all, Bill, for bothering a poor 
fellow, who has so much to vex him as old Gillows 
has already. But what is she going?’ 

‘‘ Eleven knots, by the Hokey! and under bare poles, 
too—not a rag upon her: she does spin along, to be 
sure.” 

‘* And how does the night look ?” 

‘Devilish bad, I think—as black in the face asa 
blacksmith—can’t see a ship’s length on either side 
for haze, and the sea rising, if any thing, and like a 
sheet of fiery foam all around. I saw old quarter master 
Sims shoving his muzzle to windward, and grinning 
and snuffing as if he smelt mischief.” 

‘““Then mischief there wil! be, or my name’s not 
Ned Connoly ; but let us see—I’II take a turn on deck 
myself, and bring you my report.” With these words 
he left the berth, to which he was never to return. 
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Ned Connoly was a jolly master’s-mate, on board 
the good frigate D——, a prime favorite with all his 
messmates; a chief leader in all their amusements 
and innocent larxs (for in no others would he be con- 
cerned;) the very glass and mirror in which the 
‘ young gentlemen” of the D—— did fashion their de- 
deportment; in short, the life and soul of the starboard 
berth. No one could sing a song or tell a story like 
Connoly; his wit and humor were inexhaustible; and 
for compounding a bowl of punch, or dressing a good 
hot devil, when the where-withal was to be had, or for 
helping to discuss such good things when made, there 
was not his equal in the ship. 

But Ned Connoly had other and more valuable quali- 
ties. He was an excellent seaman; zealous and active 
in the discharge of his duty ; of an open and generous 
disposition ; a warm-hearted friend, and a dutiful, af- 
fectionate son. He was too, “the only son of his 
mother, and she was a widow.” The mother had 
daughters it is true, but this was her only boy—“ her 
beautiful, her brave !’’—the image of his gallant father, 
who had fallen, fighting the battles of his country— 
under God, her only earthly support. Out of the 
wretched pittance of the pay to which he was entitled, 
he atill contrived to save a trifle, to add to her com- 
forts; and all his little prize-money was devoted to the 
same purpose. Hisexemplary conduct had not passed 
unobserved by his officers, and at this very time, he 
was among the first on the admiral’s private list, to be 
made lieutenant as soon as possible, after arriving at 
his destined station; this hope was his comfort—that 
step the height of his ambition for the time. Vain 
hopes—never was he doomed to reach that station! 
never was his fond mother again to clasp her son to 
her heart! 


The frigate was now at every lurch rolling her gun- 
wales under water, and dipping her main yard arms 
on either side; while ever and anon, in spite of the 
helmsman’s skill, heavy seas would curl over her 
quarters and sweep her decks: such of the watch as 
were not actively employed, had sought what shelter 
they could find from the soaking spray; and sat pass- 
ing the time with tough stories, or singing rude sea 
songs: those on the look-out alone were to be seen at 
their several stations, gazing heedfully through the 
murky air, to guard against mischance. The officer 
of the watch paced the privileged platform of the quar- 
ter-deck, or occasionally held on by the capstern, as a 
fresh fit of rolling rendered his walk too hazardous to 
be continued; now addressing a question or an order 
to the quarter-master, and now casting upwards a keen, 
inquisitive glance, to see that all was right over head, 
or to scan the aspect of the heavens. 


Suddenly the quarter-master in the waist was start- 
led by a piercing shriek which seemed to issue from 
the sea itself; it was almost immediately repeated, and 
the second time he could trace it with certainty to the 
mizen chains. 


“ Abaft there, hoay,” shouted he; “a man over- 
board, in the larboard mizzen chains there!’ and he 
sprang aft himself, while the look-out on the larboard 
quarter ran also to the point indicated, from whence 
the cries still echoed, when the voice of the sufferer 
was not quenched by the wash of a fresh sea. 

Holloa there, keep a good heart!” “hold on, my 
lad, we'll soon have hold of you !”,—* whereabouts are 
you?” exclaimed the men, as each strove to gain sight 
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of the poor fellow: but it was too late—no human eye 
could see, no arm could reach him. 

‘Oh, God help me! I’m gone,” uttered the voice in 
half-choked accents, as the driving seas forced him 
from his hold. 

“ By heaven! it is Ned Connoly—lay hold of him, 
ye lubbers!” exclaimed the lieutenant. 

‘*A boat! oh God, a boat!” shrieked the despairing 
lad, as he whirled past them. They were his last 
words—the ship was bounding forward like a race- 
horse in full speed. Another faint and distant cry was 
borne upon the blast, and sounded like a knell upon 
the ear of the bystanders; and they heard no more. 


“ Starboard your helm! starboard! D—n,—hard a 
starboard, will ye!” shouted the lieutenant. ‘‘ Bring 
her to the wind; we’re not to let the poor fellow go in 
this way !—Holloa, there! maintop men, a a-hand! 
clear-a-way that boat on the quarter !” 


By this time the ship, reeling till she fell almost on 
her beam ends, came up to the wind with a mighty 
sweep; but miles were traversed in her speed, from the 
spot where the poor fellow had lost his hold, before her 
way could be stopped; the rumor too had new spread 
below, and his companions, from the starboard berth, 
came hurrying upon deck. Gallant and daring, but 
rash as they were brave, they heeded not the danger— 
they looked not on the raging sea—they thought not 
of the space to be traversed against a furious wind—of 
the impossibility of seeing an object in the water, 
through darkness, mist, and spray :—they only thought 
of saving their messmate—their friend; he whom they 
loved like a brother—they sprang into the boat ina 
moment, to the number of five or six, and fierce de- 
mands for oars and rudder, were mingled with cries of 
“Cast loose, men! cast loose, and lower away—lower 
away, and be d—d to ye—the poor fellow will be gone.” 
But the topmen and quarter-masters, more experienced 
and less excited than the young midshipmen, perceiv- 
ed the full peril, or rather the certainty of destruction, 
in an attempt which must be fruitless; and they were 
slowly and reluctantly obeying these repeated and per- 
emptory orders, when the voice of the captain was 
heard, in tones of grave authority, rising above the tu- 
mult and the roar of the winds. 


‘* Keep all fast, men— keep all fast, I say : what, are 
ye mad ?7—Would ye wantonly add to this night’s loss? 
what boat could live a moment in that sea ?—what 
hands could pull her to windward a single fathom if 
she floated ? secure the boat, men, and return to your 
stations.””—“ Lieutenant G.’’ said he, addressing the 
officer of the watch, as soon as the men had left the 
quarter- deck, “ this attempt should not have been per- 
mitted: I reckoned more upon you, as an officer of 
trust and experience. On duty, sir, feeling should 
never overpower the judgment; and who, in the exer- 
cise of their judgment, would have committed the lives 
of men to the mercy of such a sea? Young men, the 
motives of your thoughtless conduct excuse you from 
my censure; but let the peril you have so narrowly 
escaped, be a lesson for the future;—learn to distin- 
guish between the resolute courage which beseems a 
man, and the blind fool-hardihood, which fruitlessly 
exposes the lives of others with our own: if ye seek 
to become officers, this is a point of the first impor- 
tance. No oneof you regrets the fate of young Connoly 
more than I do, but the hand of God was plainly visible 
in the matter; and were ye to strive against His might? 
Return to your duties or your berths. Mr. G. get the 
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ship before the wiad again, and keep your regular 
course.” ‘ 

The frigate once more pursued her rapid way ; and 
on the morrow, poor Connoly’s sea-chest, and his little 
property, were brought up, according to custom, to be 
examined and inventoried; as is frequently the case 
on such occasions. An auction was made, of such ar- 
ticles of common use as were not likely to be valued 
by his mother and sisters; the produce of which was 
held for their behoof. At this sale, each of his mess- 
mates purchased some little memorial of their unfortu- 
nate comrade, without paying much attention to the 
price they gave; for they knew well how much it 
would be needed, and yet how poorly the whole amount, 
were it ten times as great, could compensate for a loss 
so irreparable. Their good will did not stop here: a 
collection was set on foot, to which every one contri- 
buted his mite—and the officers of the ship, desirous 
of testifying their regard for the deceased, added each 
what he could spare, for the benefit of the bereaved 
widow. 

Many a glance was directed at the vacant seat of 
poor Connoly, as the young men assembled at the usual 
hour at their scanty meai;—their customary mirth was 
clouded ; and much, and most sincere regard was ex- 
pressed for the loss of so true hearted a messmate. 
But the next day, his seat was occupied by some other 
member of the mess; allusions to their lost friend were 
less frequent ; other events occurred, and afforded fresh 
topics of conversation; and in less than a week, the 
name of Connoly ceased to be mentioned: he had 
passed as it seemed from their memories, as he had 
from their presence—like a bubble on the current of 
human life, which dances gayly and sparkles for a 
while, then bursts, and is seen no more. 


THE PORTRAIT. 


BY J. SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 


Yes! at last I was fairly in love! and with what? 
A portrait !—but such a one! 

The exhibition had only just opened ; I had gone to 
see it on the third day, and scarcely had advanced a 
dozen paces into the grand room, when I felt myself 
rivited to the spot, ‘‘What’s the matter?” inquired 
Armstrong. I heard him, but felt as if the faculty of 
speech was suspended. He repeated the question, 
but to no purpose. “Are you dreaming?” at length 
he exclaimed— What is the matter with you.” 

“Do you know the original of that portrait?” in- 
quired I. P 

“he” 

Look at the number in the book. Well, what says 
it?” 

‘Portrait of a young lady, by E. F.” 

** And who is E, F.” 

**T know not.” 

“A plague upon all initials,” exclaimed I; “I would 
give the world to know the name of the artist,” 

“Pil try and find him out for you, my boy,’’ rejoin- 
ed the kindest-hearted fellow in Dublin.” 

“Oh, there are tones and looks that dart. 
An instant sunshine through the heart a 
As if the soul that minute caught 

Some treasure it through life had sought ; 
As if the very lips and eyes 

Predestined to have all our sighs, 

And never be forgot again, 

Sparkled and spoke before us then !” 





repeated I to myself, as I stood gazing upon the voice- 
less, sightless picture! 

’ Twas a full-length—a front view, in the attitude of 
advancing—a maiden of auburn tresses ; the complex- 
ion fair; the eyes a deep blue; the lips—carnations— 
slightly apart, as though the sweet breath was issuing 
through them; the bosom—delicately fuli—veiled by a 
handkerchief of gauze, all but one spot of dazzling 
whiteness ; the waist tapering to the critical point, be- 
yond which firmness and grace take leave of tenuity, 
and from the zone of which the lines of the lower part 
of the figure flowed outwards and downwards in a 
curve of noble richness: an ancle and an instep, like 
the rest—symmetry! The arms—which were bare 
from something more than half way above the elbows 
—were beautiful; her right hand was covered with a 
glove, and held another, leaving her left the voucher of 
a virgin palm! No ring was on the finger. 

‘Tis time to go,’”’ said Armstrong, slapping me on 
the shoulder; “the Exhibition closes at four.” 


Three hours had [ been poring uponit! ‘ Four!” 
exclaimed I. 
“It wants but ten minutes of it.” 
“ And have you found out the artist ?” 
“ No.” 
* * * * * * 


Not a day did I miss the Exhibition. As soon as I 
entered the room I took my seat before the portrait and 
there I remained till every one else was gone. No 
doubt I was the object of frequent remark. I often 
heard a whispering near me. Sometimes I caught a 
glimpse of a smile, suddenly suppressed. On one oc- 
casion I seemed to give no small umbrage to a gentle- 
man who stood in front of me. A lady wasleaning on 
his arm. I heard a sigh so deep, that, in spite of my 
absorption, it attracted my notice. I withdrew my 
eyes from the portrait, and they fell upon the lady, who 
was in the act of turning away; butI encountered the 
gaze of her companion, whose countenance betrayed 
an expression of mingled impatience and resentment, 
so strong, that my own began to lower, and I was on 
the point of starting from my chair, when he looked an- 
other way, and conducted his companion to the oppo- 
site side of the room. She wore a cloak, and was veiled. 
I was surprized at the incident. I never after entered 
the Exhibition without looking about for the gentle- 
man and his fair friend, but I never met them there 
again. 

* * * * * * 

“Hang the Exhibition!” exclaimed Armstrong; 
‘you shall take a lounge with me this morning.” I 
was on the point of walking in when he thrust his arm 
through mine, and took me by main force along with 
him. 

“That woman has a figure!” cried he. I listened, 
but noted not the object of remark. My eyes were in 
the exhibition. 

“Her waist,” continued he, “is as natural as her 
neck—which she carries so well. She dosn’t squeeze 
it. There is too much pliancy there for much con- 
straint. We were walking in Sackville street: which 
from noon till dinner time, may be called the Mall 
of Dublin.; ‘The fall of the shoulders,” added he, 
“is the most graceful thing imaginable! Do you 
mark it?” 

“Yes,” replied I, poring upon the figure in the Ex- 
hibition room. 

“So much for her back,” resumed Armstrong. 
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‘* We have not seen her face yet; but the pleasure 


is at hand. She’ll be sure to turn at the end of the 
street. Depend uponit, she and her fair friend have 
not put on their bonnets and shawls, for nothing but 
a walk to the Rotunda, and back again. Slacken your 
pace,” continued he, ‘‘ Now for it! Has a well-turn- 
ed ankle never piayed youatrick? For once that I 
have been obliged to one for a handsome face, I may 
reckon fifty introductions toa homely one. Now for 
it, my lad! Right about, wheel. By Jupiter, she’s 
an angel !” 

I mechanically raised my eyes. There was the por- 
trait in living flesh and blood before me! Our eyes 
met—I stopped short—she hesitated too—colored—and 
the next moment she and her companion passed on. 
We followed. 

How my heart beat! Its agitation became almost 
insupportable as we drew near the other end of the 
street, where I hoped they would turn again. They 
were within three or four yards of it—they slackened 
their pace. Kind fortune !—‘ Are you ready?’ ex- 
claimed a voice. They stopped—a gentleman had ac- 
costed them out of a barouche, that had drawn up to 
the side of the flags. ’ Twas the identical individual, 
the peculiarity of whose deportment had struck me in 
the Exhibition room. He sprang out of the carriage, 
handed the fair partners in, and stepping in after them, 
they drove off. 

‘‘ Whither are you going like amadman?’ exclaim- 
ed Armstrong. 

“T’ll follow them!” replied I, scarce conscious of 
what I was saying. 

‘Follow your dinner!’ rejoined he; or rather wait 
upon it. You are engaged at six o’clock, and have to 
go home, dress, and be at Kingstown in that ample 
space of time.” It was five. ‘‘ Come,” continued he, 
‘tis it tumbling in love you are about? And do you 
think there is but one beautiful woman in Dublin?” 

‘* But one in the world!’ exclaimed I. 

“Then, by my conscience,” rejoined he, “ there is 
no such place in the world as Dublin !”’ 

I went home, dressed, and drove in a car to Kings- 
town. A joyous party—but nothing could get me out 
of Sackville street. I was abstracted, restless, impa- 
tient of the restraint of company! anxious to be gone 
without knowing whither to go. The evening had 
scarcely commenced when I stole away. I hastened 
home, and flung myself into bed—and, in bed, I was 
still in Sackville street. 

Sackville street-—Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday— 
every day in the following week ; but not a glimpse of 
the living portrait. ‘Hang you!” exclaimed Arm- 
strong, planting himself right before me, about half an 
hour before I had commenced another weeks’ promi- 
nade. ‘I never saw such a fool when you take a fan- 
cy into your head! I want a pair of gloves—step with 
me to Grafton street.”” And to Grafton street the in- 
corrigible Armstrong li(terally dragged me. “ This is 
the shop,” cried he, entering one on the right hand; 
‘and, by the powers! there stands your Venus herself, 
fitting her fair hand! Up to her my Mars!” whisper- 
edhe. There stood, indeed, the incomparable original 
of the portrait—her female companion along with her. 
She had been choosing some gloves from several par- 
cels, which lay open upon the counter. She had just 


taken up a pair—one of which she was about to try on. 
It fitted her. “This will do,’ remarked she to the 
mistress of the shop, ‘J shall take half a dozen pair, 








and send three dozen of different sizes after me.”” The 
gloves were white. Just then our eyes encountered. 
Her face in a moment became crimson, and then all at 
once turned to a deadly pale; she seemed gasping, as 
it were, for breath. I saw she was ill, and sprang for- 
ward, and caught her as, I thought, she was about to 
drop. She looked in many faces as the color slowly 
returned ; gently, and without any expression of dis- 
pleasure, disengaging herself, and snatching the arm 
of her friend—‘*‘ Come,” said she, heaving a sigh, 
which reminded me of the one which I had heard in 
the Exhibition room. 

My heart wasin atumult. The look of her male 
companion, the sigh, the blush—the blush again—the 
strangeness of its sudden vanishing—and the sigh 
again! What wasI to conclude? They had scarcely 
got into the street when I followed them. 

They proceeded up Grafton street into gtephen’s 
Green. I kept about ahalfa dozen yards behind them. 
They took the right hand side of the square, and in 
crossing, the end of Cuffe street, passed one of those 
semi-gentlemen, whose only occupation is idleness, 
and who instantly followed them, keeping between 
them and me. He drew nearer; I saw what he was 
about, and scurcely had he touched the arm of the fair 
creature, when I collared him. 1 had caught a Tartar! 
He was accomplished in an art, in which I had never 
felt any ambition to excel. I let him go, thinking I 
had a gentleman to deal with, and scarcely was he at 
liberty, when I was stretched, in a state of insensibili- 
ty, upon the street. 

When I came to myself, the first thing of which I 
was sensible was the pressure of a hand upon my 
temples. Ilookedup. It was her’s—she was chafing 
them. The sight of her recalled at once the full pos- 
session of my faculties. I looked around, and saw we 
were alone. I sprang from acouch on which I had 
been stretched, and threw myself at the fair creature’s 
feet, pouring forth the passion of my soul in a strain of 
vehement eloquence, of which before that moment I 
had never been the master. She listened to me with- 
out lifting her eyes, till I stopped; then, she fixed them 
upon me with an expression that pierced me to the 
soul, and gave me indiscribable anguish. ‘The de- 
signs of Providence are inscrutable,” said she, with 
another deep-drawn sigh. “I know not to what it 
has destined me! Forget me, sir!—forget me! Would 
to Heaven—!”’ 

**T can wait no longer!’ said her friend, looking into 
the parlor. 

She started upon her feet—for she had been sitting 
—and hastily moved a step or two toward the door. I 
as hastily followed her catching her by the hand to de- 
tain her—“ would to Heaven what?” I exclaimed. 

‘That I had never seen you,” was the reply ; and 
by a sudden efiurt she withdrew the hand which I was 
holding. 

‘* Follow me not!” added she. ‘Attempt not to de- 
tain me!” Her hand was upon the lock of the door. 
She paused—looked at me till her eyes seemed to strain 
again—raised her right hand to her lips. I waited not 
to allow her to complete the action which I anticipa- 
ted—I sprang toward her—she vanished, closing the 
door after her; in the act of re-opening which, I heard 
the hall-door shut: I followed, and tried to open it. 
In my terpidation I could not find the way. It was 
presently opened from without, and the servant en- 
tered, followed by a person whom I concluded to be 
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her master, and who opposed my egress. An explana- 
tion ensued. It was a medical gentleman whom the 
servant had gone to fetch. She had been alone in the 
house immediately opposite which I had been knocked 
down—had witnessed the transaction—and readly suf- 
fered me to be brought in, attended by the lovely being 
in whose cause I had suffered. I hastily recompensed 
each, and sallied forth, but all trace of the dear un- 
known one was lost. [t totally escaped my recollec- 
tion at the time, that, by applying to the glove-shop, I 
could have got a clue to her. 

I rose next morning in a state of bodily, as well as 
mental fever, and wandered through the streets as 
chance directed me. In turning a corner, I came right 
against somebody. 

‘‘Hallo;” cried Armstrong. ‘Are you walking in 
your sleep? Rouse you, my merry man. Heaven!” 
he exclaimed, when I looked at him, ‘ what the mis- 
chief is the matter with you?’ I unburthened my 
heart to him as'we walked together. As we were pass- 
ing St. Thomas’s, a friend of his, apparently in a state 
of considerable excitement, issued from the church. 

‘“What’s the matter with you?” exclaimed Arm- 
strong. 

A murder is doing in that church !” 

A murder !”” 

““Yes; they are sacrificing a young heart to Plutus. 
I know the parties. The story is told in three words, 
It is the daughter of an English gentleman of reduced 
circumstances. She has taken the fancy of a young 
man of fortune, who has just returned from his travels. 
Her heart was disengaged, and her parents prevailed 
upon her to accept him. She rues the consent which 
has been wrung from her. They have brought her to 
the church. For this half hour they have been trying 
to prevail upon her to let the ceremony proceed. I 
never saw such a scene; how they can stand it, I 
know not; for my part, it was too much for me, and 
I was obliged to come away.” 

The truth flashed upon me. I broke from Arm- 
strong, and rushed into the church. It wasshe! I 
met them bearing her fainting from the altar, support- 
ed by the man whose scowl I had encountered in the 
exhibition-room. The knot had been tied! As they 
passed by me, I stood like an idiot—I spoke not— 
moved not. They went out of the church. All power 
of reflection or action seemed to have deserted me. I 
mechanically submitted to the guidance of Armstrong, 
who, with his friend, conducted me home. 

“Come,” said I, suddenly starting up, after I had 
sat, as Armstrong had assured me, for upwards of two 
hours without speaking—‘come, I shall embark to- 
night for England !” 

He did not attempt to dissuade me. ‘I shall accom- 
pany you, my lad,” said he. 

We had but few arrangements to make; neverthe- 
less, when we arrived at Kingstown, we were too late 
for the packet, which had sailed half an hour before. 

“What shall we do?” asked Armstrong. 

“Take up our quarters here till to-morrow evening,” 
replied I. ‘I shall not set foot in Dublin again.” 

“Content!” replied Armstrong. 

It came on a dreadful night—wind, rain, and thun- 
der. ’Twas a relief to the chaos of my heart—the 
tempest was in unison with it. I watched an oppor- 
tunity, and stealing out, went down to the beach. 
The night was terrifically grand. As far as the eye 
could reach, there was nothing but one undulating. 





smoking sheet of foam. You could scarcely hear the 
thunder for the breakers. I discerned a party at a dis- 
tance, busy about something. I approached them. 
A vessel, in the offing, was on the bar, and they were 
about to launch the life-boat; they had almost aceom- 
plished their pnrpose, when one of the crew was struck 
down and stunned—they could not tell with what. 
Obeying an impulse, for which I could not account, 
but which probably owed its origin to an utter reck- 
lessness of life, I made a rush, and leaped into the 
boat—“I can pull an oar, my lads,” I exclaimed— 
“lay too and tug away !” 

We slowly approached the ship. As we neared her, 
we saw that the crew had taken to the boat, which was 
pulling from her. Our cry was answered. It disap- 
peared; we hailed again—again!—No reply—It had 
gone down! We looked at one another and shud- 
dered, but spoke not. We were nowalong side. Upon 
the poep—the only part above water—stood two indi- 
viduals, who watched us without speaking. We row- 
ed to leeward of the vessel, took them off, and after 
ascertaining that there was not another soul on board, 
made back and reached the shore. 

It was a man and a woman whom he had rescued, 
We conveyed them to the Inn—the female was con- 
signed to the charge of the landlady. Armstrong and 
I undertook the task of attending to her companion, 
whom we soon equipped with dry apparel from our 
trunks, and easily prevailed upon him to take a seat at 
our board which was spread for supper. 

He spoke little at first, except to thank us—espe- 
cially me, who had been instrumental in preserving 
him. He was a Portuguese, but spoke English with 
considerable fluency. 

‘Many a time, sir,” said he, “I have cursed your 
country, but now I bless it.” 

‘Cursed it!’ echoed Armstrong. 

“Yes sir; I’ll not deny it—nor need I. That gir] 
whom you have saved from a wathery grave is my 
sister; death perhaps would have been a blessing to 
her—and to me. Yet itis an appalling thing when it: 
comes. 

We wished an explanation of this; but from delicacy 
were silent. It came, however, of its own accord. A 
foreigner had fallen in love with her—married her— 
and deserted her a few months after their nuptials, 
Her brother and she were in pursuit of him, and after 
tracing him through Spain, France, Ita'y, and Ger- 
many, had at length got a clue to him to this country. 
The story was an exceedingly affecting one, and prov- 
ed the darkest obliquity of prineiple upon the party of 
the offender. 

Scarcely was it finished, when the landlady abruptly 
entered the room— 

‘* Gentlemen,” said she, ‘ what is to be done ?” 

My sister !” exclaimed the young man, starting up 
in agony of apprehension. 

“ Your sister is safe and well, sir, and sound asleep, 
for what I know: but there is another in the house 
who, if I mistake not, would give all she is mistress 
of to be the occupant of her bed.” 

At this moment we heard a shriek. It came from 
the room below. Armstrong and I rushed down stairs, 
followed by the stranger and the landlady. The cry 
was repeated. 

“He will use force!’ exclaimed the landlady. I 
heard no more. I was foremost—I burst open the 
door of the apartment, What were my emotions 
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at beholding the mistress of my heart—the fainting 
bride of the morning—on her knees before the man 
who had espoused her. He was holding her. At the 
sight of me she sprang upon her feet, and rushed into 
my arms. 

‘TI will not be his wife!” she exclaimed. ‘I have 
been forced to the altar—I knew not whatI did. It 
was mockery. I will not be his wife. They deceived 
me into accompanying him. Deserted me, and left me 
in his power. I will not be his wife!” 

He stood pale and trembling with rage. We all re- 
mained motionless, looking now at bim and at one an- | 
other. He cast his eyes about the room as if in search | 
of something; they res@d upon a trunk which lay | 
upon one of the chairs—he approached and oppened it | 
—took out a pair ef pistols—cooked them, and ap- | 
proached me. At this moment the Portuguese rushed | 
past me, and caught him by the throat. 

Villain!’ exclaimed the Portuguese. The pistols | 
fell to rhe ground. 








They knew each other, the con-| 
clusion of the scene may be imagined. Imagine the | 
scene that followed it in little more than a month, | 
when I saw the portrait in my own room—and the | 
original at my side—my willing wife ! 


A YOUNG SAILOR, BUT AN OLD SOLDIER. 
FROM THE JOURNAL OF A SUPERCARGO. 


In the summer of 18—, I embarked on a voyage to 
South America, supercargo of the Brig W.——, com- 
manded by Captain Williams, a perfect specimen of the 
true seaman, one who had braved the whole catalogue 
of duties and dangers conducted with that adventurous 
class, and alone, through fidelity and skill, had in nau 
tical language, worked his way from the hawse pipes 
aft to be master of as trim a craft as ever unfurled the 
starry banner to the winds of heaven. The highest 
ambition of Captain W. was to advance the interest 
of owners, and make ‘the shortest passage on re- 
cord.” 

Our crew, asis frequentin the American service, 
comprized men claiming nativity to various sections 
of the globe. Among the medley throng appeared one, 
young in years, of slight stature, whose small quick | 
eye bespoke an abundant share of cunning and mis- 
chief, and whose brogue announced him to be aroving 
son of the Emerald Isle; he answered to the universal 
name of “ Jack.” | 

Soon after bidding the piolot adieu, a fresh breeze | 
sprung up from the westward, our noble bark dashed | 
onward, like a steed eager for the race. Native land | 
receded from view, and the bright luminary of a July | 
day cast its departing beams o’er the broad Atlantic. 
Disappointments will come on sea, asonshore. Such 
was early to be our experience; for in a few hours the 
fair wind had shifted dead ahead, and the clear blue 
canopy vanished before masses of dark leaden clouds, 
ominous of an approaching storm. 

It was the second night at sea, the first officers | 
watch on deck, and Jack’s turn at the helm; the head 
wind continued, and now piped a smart gale. One by 
one the passengers had retired, to dream of ties just 
parted. Our worthy Captain, wearied with moaning 
over the inauspicious prospect of a quick run, lay upon 
a couch beside the cabin lamp, seeking to divert his 
thoughts by a perusal of a book. His mind could not 
however, be absorbed in this way, for instinctively 
every few moments a glance was directed towards the 








“tell-tale compass ” suspended above him, anxious to 
note a change of wind. At last he detected a variation 
of several points in the vessel’s course, and in the shrill 
tones peculiar to his profession, thus hailed the deck : 

‘* Wheel ahoy !” 

‘* Aye sir,” was the response. 

‘Mind how you steer, you’re running aft to the 
Banks of Newfoundland. Keep her close at it.” 

** Aye, aye, sir,’’ came back in reply. 

With this admonition the captain resumed his read- 
ing, but for a brief period, as the faithful monitor again 
pointed asimilar deviation. Instantly casting aside 
his books and ejaculating to himself, “that sea dog 
is either steering wild as a hurricane, or the wind is 
hauling,” hastened on deck toascertain which. Here 
Capt. Williams found the breeze held on from precise- 
ly the same quarter it did before he went below, and 
the fault lay with thehelmsman. This he deemed be- 
yond endurance; it was hard fortune enough to buffet 
adverse gales, but to be driven off his course by such 
negligence, and that too after reproof, admitted of no 
apology ; so giving vent to his ruffled feelings, and de- 
sirous at the same time of enforcing a practical lesson 
upon the delinquent sailor, he dealt a well aimed blow. 
In an instant Jack fell to all appearance lifeless as the 
planks beneath. Capt. W. stood aghast, surveying 
the prostrate form before him, whilst the thought of 
depriving a fellow being of life, and the dread account he 
would be obliged to render for the deed, rushed in wild 
career through his troubled brain, the composure of 
which was not in the least regained by the mate step- 
ping aft, and examining the body of Jack, pronounced 
him a dead man. 

* You have killed him Captain Williams; he is dead 
as the main yard, sir’— 

“That cannot be, Mr. Hammond,” replied Capt. 
W.; “I only gave him a slight lurch to teach the clod 
hopper how to steer. I declare, it would make even a 
clergyman double his fist, to have such fellows ship- 
ped for able seamen, that are of no use under the sun 
but to keep mice out of the bread barrel.” 

‘© You may depend, sir, that he has shipped his ca- 
ble for seas unknown,” was the mate’s answer. 

‘Well, well, talking won’t bring him back, so bear 
a hand, Mr. Hammond, and pass the !ubber into the 
cabin ; we’ll see what bleeding will do.” 

The next minute the three were in the cabin. 
the steward,” said Capt. W. 

‘‘ Pass the word on deck there for the steward,” 
shouted the mate. ‘Steward, steward!’ re-echoed 
the man at the wheel. 

A loud “ Zur!” from forward greeted this summons, 
and that valuable appendage on ship board, the stew- 
ard, hove in sight, to learn what emergency had thus 
hastily disturbed his rest. 

‘* Bring a bucket, steward, and be quick about it; 
the man is dying for want of blood letting.” 

“Ay, ay, zur;” and his dusky form darted up the 
companion-way. 

The Captain at this stage of proceeding, began to 
question his skill in the surgical art—admitted it to be 
a branch of seamanship he had never studied, and 
sought to learn from the several inmates of the cabin 
where and how he should strike; but all united in ex- 
pressing ignorance of the operation, and cautioned him 
to be careful with the instrument. He persisted that 
blood must be drawn, as the man had a fit, and bleed- 
ing was the only remedy. 


* Call 
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The scene our cabin now presented was one worthy 
the pencil of an artist, Grouped around the inanimate 
looking sailor, stood the mate holding out an arm with 
visage grave as a dignitary of justice—the excited 
Captain searching for a proper vein, and bran- 
dishing the sharp steel in a manner that would have 
awe-struck a professor,—a young Bostonian passenger 
endeavoring to steady the small lamp, whilst himself 
suffering from a severe attack of sea-sickness, bowed 
low to every motion of the vessel—the large white eye- 
balls showing in bold contrast with the steward’s ebo- 
ny face, as he, bucket in hand, and wide extended 
mouth, watched in terror the movements of Capt. W. 
—the anxious countenances of passengers, leaning out 
of their births awaiting the result—the hanging lamp 
swinging to and fro, shedding its flickering light over 
the apartment, the silence of which was unbroken, 
save by the winds hoarse sighing through the shrouds. 

Snap went the spring-lancent, twice, thrice on the 
unflinching limb of Jack; only a few drops of the vi- 
tal fluid came. Our Captain grew more alarmed. 
‘*What!”’ exclaimed he, “has the man’s blood ceased 
flowing? Bind uphisarm, Mr. Hammond; let us try 
bathing ;” and suiting the action to the word, he turn- 
ed to a well appointed medicine $chest, from whence 
drawing a large vial of spirits of camphor, poured its 
contents without stint of measure upon the sailor’s 
head. Asit coursed in torrents down his face, and 
penetrated underneath the eye-lids, its effect was ma- 
gic; the patent balm proved all powerful; the dead 
returned among the living; Jack sprang to his feet, 
and lustily cried out with emphasis, “ fire and brim- 
stone—tacks and sheets! avast, avast! I’m well,” 
and so hastily rejoined his watch on deck. 

A smile lit up the face of Captain W. as he witnessed 
the success of his application, and the steward, in put- 
ting to rights our disordered cabin, muttered through 
a row of well set ivory, “Jack mighty good soger— 
cum possum ober captain dis time first rate—but dat 
camfire wake him up wid ahowl. Yah, yah, yah!” 
So ended the first comic tragedy. 

A few days subsequent, in the early morning watch, 
a heavy sea running, and Jaboring hard, and pitching 
bows under, Jack was ordered to secure something on 
the jibvoom, Not relishing a wet jacket before break- 
fast, he embraced the opportunity to profit by his talent 
at ‘playing possum,” and fell motionless upon deck, 
the mate seeing him again ‘down with a fit,” and re- 
membering the incident of a few nights previous, de- 
termined this time to test the effect of a remedy inde- 
pendent of “ medical practice.’ Calling aid, he, with; 
out preamble administered several copious salt water 
baths, blended with a “‘ rope’s end”’ strong and heartily 
laid on. Life soon resumed its seat, not to be dethron- 
ed for the remainder of the voyage. 

After a long passage we dropped anchor before a city 
of the Rio de la Plata; the next day our second mate 
was despatched on shore in charge of the boat. Re- 
turning minus a man, he approached Captain W. who 
was quietly walking the poop deck, and_reported Jack’s 
desertion. 

“How happened that, Mr. Lewis ?” 

“Why sir,” answered Mr. L., ‘he jumped out of the 
boat and crawled under the wall, sir, and before I could 
say avast he was hull down, sir.” 

“Calms and squalls go with him,” returned Captain 
Williams, “he was the youngest sailor to be such a 
thundering old soldier, that ever scandalized a ship. 





Original. 

THE INFANT ORPHAN’S LAMENT. 
Hast thou, my dear mother, thy darling forgot ? 
I’ve mourned and lamented, but still thou comest not ; 
I’ve watched for thee oft till the shadows of night 
Have hidden the valley and hill from my sight; 
Then in my lone chamber, where once I knew bliss, 
I now wait in vain for the night’s parting kiss ; 
And while others sleep who from sorrow are free, 
On mny wearisome couch I’m long thinking of thee ; 
Till nature no longer the burthen can bear, 
I sink to forgetfulness, breathing a prayer. 
Then truth is disguised—hope’s flattering beam 
Doth whisper my sorrows have been but a dream ; 
Again then I see thee as once I did see, 
Again thy sweet smile is directed to me. 
The caresses so kind thou wert wont to bestow 
Again this fond heart is permitted to know— 
Once more with delight ’tis permitted to share 
The love which it felt that words ne’er could declare , 
The lovliiest flowers in the fields I can see, 
Again my dear mother I’ll gather for thee. 
The basket thou gav’st me long idle has lain, 
But now with choice roses I'}] fill it again; 
Yes, prettier flowers than I e’er got before, 
I'll gather for thee if thou'lt leave me no more ; 
For none call’d them pretty when thou wert away, 
Though I sought for the fairest full many a day, 
And father, whose absence has caused so much pain, 
Perhaps may come back and ne’er leave me again! 
But oh, should he not, thou still wilt have me, 
And my love shall flow constant and deep toward thee. 
I'll rejoice with each comfort, I’ll sooth every care, 
And of each heavy sorrow a portion J’l] bear; 
I'll weep with thee, mother, as oft thou did’st weep 
When thou tola’st me thy trouble was lasting and deep. 
My time shall be ever devoted to thee, 
If thou wilt continue to live and love me. 
Tis thus I do plead, till exhausted I groan, 
And start from my slumber—alas! I’m alone ; 
Then perish’d be hope, its bright flattering ray 
Doth bind me to thee, but to tear me away ; 
Yet they say, when they see that my anguish is deep, 
That again I shall see thee, and they bid me not weep— 
That again I shall meet thee and mingle our love, 
As pure as the angels in heaven above— 
That thy mild soothing accents again may be heard, 
But my heart doth now sicken at hopes thus deferr'd. 
I’ll get me away to the hills and the bowers, 
And gather once more thy sweet basket of flowers ;' 
And should’st thou return to me ere the dark night, 
I'll spread them before thee, with joy and delight. 


With hope in her eyes she once more left the door, 
And traversed the park she’d oft traversed before ; 
She wandered abroad for full many an hour, 

Till exhausted she sat herself down in the bower, 
When, raising her eyes, she beheld, not afar, 

A grave where she’d oft been in sorrow before ; 

She came to the hillock now mark’d with a stone, 
And moved the white dasies which o’er it had grown; 
«My mother!” she uttered, and sank in despair, 

For a father and mother in death slumbered there. 


The cup was too bitter, too poignant the blow, 
By the hand of the spoiler her form was laid low; 
Her Father in Heaven has answered her prayers, 
Triumphant her spirit now mingles with theirs ; 
The ripe fruit was gathered, its life to renew, 
And in mercy the blossom was gathered in too. 
With a prayer for her mother she yielded her breath, 
And sleeps now beside her, the long sleep of death ; 
No more with rude sorrow her soul is oppress’d, 
She sleeps where the weary are ever at rest. 

L. UNDERHILL. 
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FLORVILLE. 
A TALE BY A COUNTRY PASTOR. 

No longer at that period of life when the blood pours 
impetuously through the veins, and the equable con- 
trol of reason is constantly impeded by the wild im- 
pulses of the passions, I have learned to look witha 
steadfast eye upon the vicissitudes of human existence, 
and to regard with unfeigned sympathy those victims, 
either of their own frailty or of untoward circumstance, 
that fall under my observation. My vocation in the 
world, indeed, more especially leads me into this train 
of feeling, and affurds me opportunities of indulging it. 
Bred up to the sacred duties of the altar, and rendered 





a solitary man by the early removal of my beloved | 


wife, I stand apart, as it were, from the general mass 
of society, and have a time-hallowed claim to seek into 
the sorrows of the mourner, and pour the balm of con- 
solation (if other help be not within my power) into 
the wounded spirit. 

Many have been the pity-exciting objects that I have 


encountered in rambling through the little village (about 


twenty miles from London) of which I am pastor. 
Many a tale of patient suffering has been breathed into 
my ear; and not seldom has the penitent sinner, stung 
by the fierce pang of remorse, stammered forth his 
misdeeds before the humble messenger of the Most 
High. The story I am about to relate is illustrative 
of both these remarks; the subject of it was deeply 
afflicted, and fearfully guilty. He is at rest—the tran- 
quilizing earth has been heaped over his wasted body, 
and the worm has dieted upon that brow, which, even 
when first I beheld it, was pale and damp with the ex- 
pression ofagony. But if a brief memoir of his crime, 
and of its consequences, may be useful in checking 
the exuberance of passion, and warning the thought- 
less youth, that evil inflicted on another returns with 
tenfold bitterness upon the head of the inflicter, he 
will not have suffered, nor shall I write in vain. 

About two years since, a small, but neat cottage, 
which had been vacated by one of my parishioners, was 
taken by a gentleman who gave his name as Mr. Her- 
bert. He was represented by a London merchant as a 
man of easy circumstances and considerable accom. 
plishments , and the higher members of our little com- 
munity, while they felt some surprize that an utter 
stranger should select such a retired situation, were 
disposed to congratulate each other on so agreeable an 
addition to their summer excursions and winter fire- 
sides as the new-comer appeared likely to prove. ‘Is 
he young?” enquired the half-anxious, half-indifferent 
belleg: ‘Is he married,” urged their more provident 
mammas: “ Does he play whist?” ejaculated one or 
two venerable spinsters, who usually pass their even- 
ings over ‘‘a quiet rubber;” ‘Is hea good shot?” 
demanded the ’Squire. These interrogatories, how- 
ever, being made by our querists of each other, were 
unsuccessful in obtaining satisfactory replies, and times 
alone seemed likely to allay the curiosity. 

At length Mr. Herbert arrived. He brought with 
him one single domestic, and took possession of his 
little cottage ornce without any kind’of parade. His 
mode of life soon appeared to be Sechaded in a very un- 
usual degree ; and little could be gained from his ser- 
vant, who, being a Frenchman, was not much respect- 
ed, and not at all understood by the neighbors. The 
squire’s daughter, indeed, professed to speak the French 
language, but she could never proceed with M. Louis 
beyond a few colloquial phrases, which also formed the 
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boundary of his English; not to say that he either felt 
or affected an air of reserve, whenever any question 
seemed to trench on the peculiarities of his master. 

I confess, on my own part, I was somewhat struck 
by these peculiarities. I had, from principle, contract- 
ed a habit of personal regard for my parishioners, and 
could not but feel interested why a young and hand- 
some man (for so he was) should thus seem to have 
separated himself from society. He baffled all the 
| good-natured advances of our village beau-monde, al- 
| though no affectation of misanthropy was manifested, 
and every salutation was returned by him with gentle- 
manly ease and courtesy. His style of speaking was 
pure and well-bred, but I thought I could distinguish 
| some slight inflexion of tone which led me to doubt 
|his being a native of England; and by the extreme 
| paleness of his intelligent face, I feared he had sought 
| the country, in a great degree, in search of the fugitive, 
health. 

Thus matters had continued for the space of some 
months, when, one fine summer morning, as I was 
returning from my walk through the fields, I saw a 
man leaning against a stile before me. His attitude 
excited my immediate attention; it was one of utter 
despair. His body seemed to droop on one side, as if 
exhausted ; his limbs were lax and unstrung; and his 
head sunk upon his chest, My first impulse was to 
hurry forward and prevent him from falling—but a 
new impression darted across me, and arrested my 
steps. The stranger’s back was turned toward me, 
but his shape and garments resembled those of Her- 
bert. Here then might ensue some method of pene- 
trating the mystery which appeared to envelope this 
young man; and, pausing, I instinctively drew behind 
a hedge that stood close by, still fixing my eyes on the 
object of my interest. After a short interval, the 
stranger gathered himself up, threw his hands in fran- 
tic mood toward the sky, and then, pressing them 
against his temples, hurried on, as if seeking, by swift- 
ness of motion, to dull the intensity of the feelings 
with which he had been convulsed. 

By this time it became evident that I was not mis- 
taken in the individual; I perceived, however, that it 
| would be injudicious to address him while thus agi- 
| tated, and therefore walked slowly forward, hoping 
that chance would, ere long, throw him again in my 
way, in which case I resolved to lay aside the kind of 
espionage to which I had been thus prompted by cir- 
cumstances, and to introduce myself frankly to my 
| new parishioner. 

I did not wait long for this opportunity ; it occurred 
a day or two afterward, in one of the woody lanes 
which skirt the hamlet. I contrived, by dint of some 
tenacity, to bring my young friend into conversation, 
in which, at length, he seemed to take a slight interest. 
At his own door I was about to bid him farewell; but, 
grasping my hand, he said, ‘No, do not let us part 
|here: you are the first individual who has drawn me 
| back into any commerce with my kind for many dreary 
|months. We have reciprocated words of grave and 
| solemn import: to me such conversation is well-timed, 
and in it alone must I indulge. Look on me, my 








friend,” continued he, as he entered his little parlor, 
‘my thin hair is nearly gray; a year or two since, its 
blackness might have rivaled the raven’s plumage. 
Scarcely five-and-twenty summers have passed overt 
my head, and my cheeks are sunken and hectic: I 
am dying!’ I fixed my eyes instinctively on his 
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features, and read in them a confirmation of the pro- 
priety of taking advice. ‘It is useless,” replied he, 
“the springs of life are wasted—the seat of my dis- 
order is here,” and he pressed his hand upon his heart. 

From this time we became pretty frequent compan- 
ions. Herbert was the gentlest and most unassum- 
ing of beings; and it was only when I reiterated the 
necessity of seeking medical advice, that he seemed to 
lose his equanimity ; meanwhile I respected his deep- 
seated grief, and obtruded no curiosity respecting its 
origin. At length one fine antumnal evening, when 
we had been watching in his garden the gorgeous set- 
ting of the sun, Herbert, who had been awhile silent, 
suddenly, and as if to himself, exclaimed: ‘‘ Yes, it is 
right that it should be divulged. I will not carry the 
tremendous secret with me to the grave! I will en- 
dure, yet this once, the anguish of its recital.” Then 
addressing me: ‘ You have no do doubt, my excellent 
friend, felt some desire to learn the nature of that con- 
suming grief which is hurrying me to my final ac- 
count; you have tendered me your friendship, your 
affection, and it is right you should know to whom 
these offers have been made. My sad story will soon 
be told. 

‘* Your observation has, I am aware, led you to sus- 
pect that I am not an Englishman—this suspicion is 
well founded. My native land is France, my name 
Florville: Herbert Florville. I am the offspring of an 
ill-fated woman, whose crime, in yielding to the seduc- 
tions of my father, has been visited sevenfold on her 
unhappy progeny. My father, the Marquis de R—, 
was a professed men of gallantry. He is said to have 
had several natural children; but made provision at 
his death for only two; myself, and, as I understood, 
ason by another amour. My education was liberal: I 
was bred up in an academy at Paris, and made con- 
siderable progress in polite literature. From thence I 
proceeded toa college at Lyons, my spirits buoyant 
with hope, my heart glowing with the most expanded 
emotions of benevolence. I gazed around me, and 
drank in enthusiastically the deep beauty with which, 
toa young and ardent fancy, the face of visible crea- 
tion is invested. I pursued my studies with alacrity, 
and regarded my fellow-students with affection. But 
there was one among these for whom I felt a peculiar 
esteem: he was my junior—his name, Philippe Le- 
lanc: this; youth, at the most engaging period of life 
(about eighteen,) was distinguished by personal beauty 
and amiable manners; beneath which exterior lurked 
an envious and a traitorous heart. 

“Thus much let me say inalleviation of my own in- 
expiable guilt. Why did my evil destiny impel me 
towards this man ? Indications of his real character 
were occasionally discernible; yet, infatuated with his 
society, I either disregarded, or pushed conviction 
from me; we were, in fact, inseparable, until he be- 
came my confident in a love affair. A young lady of 
Lyons, whom I had met in company, engrossed both 
my sleeping and waking thoughts ; she appeared to re- 
turn my attachment, and we had several stolen inter- 
views. I designed, when my course in life should be- 
come clearer, to demand this young lady of her father ; 
but in an evil hour, subdued by his importunities, Iin- 
troduced Leblanc to my mistress. From thismoment 
the fairy dream of life was for me dissolved, the silver 
cord was loosed, the golden vessel broken. Leblanc 
suddenly cooled in his friendship, and by-and-by actu- 
ally shunned me. No cause for this was apparent, 





and wrapt in my growing passion for Caroline, I be- 
came after a while indifferent to it. At length I was 
stung from this carelessness by the venom of the ser- 
pent. Leblanc—my friend—professed to have sus- 
tained several considerable losses: this I had heard, 
but I was absent ona few days’ excursion, when he 
made oath that he believed me to be the plunderer, and 
by dint of a well-compacted lie, obtained a warrant to 
search my apartments—there the lost articles were dis- 
covered; there, where he who secreted them knew 
well how to seek and find. Alas, sir, I returned to Ly- 
ons, only to perceive myself ruined; blasted in reputa- 
tion, expelled the college, and sought after by the 
police. The woman in whose house [ had lodged gave 
me these details, and conjured me at once to leave the 
town. ‘Your friends,’ said he, ‘are engaged in 
compromising the affair; at another day you may 
come back and sift the villainy, for I am sure it is such, 
to its foundation. At present, to expose yourself here 
would be fatal.’ This was judicious advice, and so 
soon as my boiling veins had in a slight degree subsi- 
ded, I felt it to be so. Besides, Leblanc had for the 
present escaped me. He had, it seems, left Lyons the 
preceding day, it was uncertain for what place. The 
coward’s reason for this was obvious: he knew my 
emotions, and dared not encounter me. I quitted the 
town,on the borders of which I had resided, immedi- 
ately, and arrived, a heart-broken man, in Paris. 

‘*T will not attempt to describe the convulsions that 
swept across my mind at this period. The predomi- 
nant feeling was an insatiable thirst for vengeance. 
‘I will execute it,’ said I to myself, ‘and then bid 
adieu to France forever. I soon received intelligence, 
through a trusty friend, that no further judicial steps 
were meditated against me, but that it would be advi- 
sable to keep away fromLyons. This, however, I dis- 
regarded, and began to doubt whether it had not been 
wiser to brave my fate at first, even in the teeih of the 
damanatory proofs produced against me. Another 
circumstance occurred, which decided me: I heard 
that Leblanc had returned to Lyons, and was paying 
acceptable suit to my frail fairone. Thi. afforded an 
obvious clue to his matice and villainy. I prepared to 
start by the diligence the next morning. Alas! that 
morning found me stretched on a sick bed, andin a 
raging fever. From this illness (the fruit of mental 
agitation) I slowly recovered, and wished to recover 
only that I might visit my ruin on the head of its vile 
producer. During this interval I resolved on passing 
over ultimately to England, and made arrangements 
by which my little patrimony was transferred into the 
British funds.” 

Here the unhappy speaker paused: his narrative 
had hitherto been continuous, and tolerably calm ; but 
on resuming it his voice became low and tremulous; 
his face more ghastly pale; his eye wandering and ray- 
less. He drew his chair nearer to mine. 

‘‘One autumnal evening, almost the first time I had 
ventured to creep forth, on approaching my lodging in 
the suburbs of Paris, I saw, turning the corner of a 
street before me, a well-known form; I could not be 
deceived—it was Leblanc’s. At this moment I was 


tottering along, supporting my feeble steps upon a 
walking stick. But the object before me wrought a 
change instantaneous and mighty—every fibre was on 
the instant strung; the blood, which had been creep- 
ing through my veins, darted along with the velocity 
of lightning; I felt its sudden rush suffuse my cheeks, 
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my neck, my temple—a supernatural strength appear- 
ed conceded to me. 

‘**T followed my enemy wearily, but firmly and with 
gavage exultation perceived him take the road leading 
towards the open country. I had no defined purpose 
—on the contrary, all was tumult in my sovl—but an 
uncontrollable impulse urged me on. Meanwhile, 
night fell upon the earth dense and starless, and it was 
with some difficulty I kept Leblanc in view. He 
moved on steadily and with unreverted eyes, not con- 
scious of the wretched minister of vengeance who 
tracked his steps. At length he turned into an unfre- 
quented path, which joined the high-road again by a 
nearer cut. I grasped the weapon in my hand (it was 
a sword-stick) and followed. When about half way 
through this pass, I shouted: he faced about, and per- 
ceived me, in the dim twilight, standing at his side. 
He started, but the next moment affected an air of in- 
difference. I hurled on him the bitterest reproaches— 
I overwhelmed him with epithets the most disgraceful, 
in hopes to rouse his dormant spirit. It was ineffec- 
tual: he remained still and silent, and I fancied I could 
trace an expression of contemptuous triumph curling 
his lip. This maddened me. I insisted that he should 
publicly confess his imputation against my honesty to 
be a slanderous fabrication. I even conjured him, in 
terms of passionate pathos, to do me this justice; and 
to explain by what instrumentality he had effected my 
destruction. All was vain: he turned away, and pro- 
ceeded. What could I do? my wrongs were crying. 
I thought of my ruined name and blasted pruspects— 
of my shattered health, and of the beloved girl whom 
he had enatched from me. A few steps more would 
bring him into the open road. I drew the sword, 
sprany forward, and plunged it into his side, repeating 
the blow until the miserable victim of his own treach- 
ery and my unbounded passion, rolled dead against 
my feet.” 


Here Florville stopped, his weak frame exhausted 
by the terrible excitement of his narrative. After a 
while he added, that on that fearful night, he had re- 
gained his lodging in a state bordering upon frenzy: 
that he had lain there in complete stupor for weeks, 
heedless of suspicion attaching to him; but hearing of 
none, had at length prosecuted his intention of emi- 
grating to England. 


I mused on this wretched story with deep emotion. 
I resolved not to betray the confidence of the young 
man, particularly as he was evidently fast sinking in- 
to the grave; and, therefore, as far as was in my pow- 
er, with affecting to extenuate his crime, quieted and 
consoled him. 

Business, about this time, called me to London. I 
was absent three weeks. On returning I found that 
Florville had rapidly declined, and was pronounced in 
a hopeless condition by a physician whose attendance 
his servant had procured. I learned also that he had 
been anxious to see me. I hastened to his bedside. 
He was greatly altered, and the catastrophe seemed 
fast approaching. After a briefinterval, passed in such 
discourse as the nature of his situation appeared to 
suggest, he motioned to the domestics to leave us, 
and then, with a violent effort said :— 

‘* When I made my sad confession to you, dear friend 
I suppressed one fact, one dreadful fact; it came to 
my own knowledge just after I reached England. 
Why did not this communication destroy me on the 
spot? I vowed never to divulge it until my last hour 








|—it has now arrived. You heard me speak of my 


father having provided for another son—that son 
was”’—— 

At these words a horrible suspicion possessed my 
soul, I rose involuntarily, paced across the room, and 
groaned aloud. The dying man, with desperate force, 
exclaimed :—“' You see it then, you have pierced my 
secret! ButI was not the aggressor. I loved him 
tenderly; loved him even when 1—Oh, God!” 

Alarmed by this paroxysm, I returned to the bed- 
side. He had sunk back on the pillow, and covered 
his face with his hands. I spoke, in a trembling tone, 
words of pity and comfort. He answered not. When 
my voice ceased, the stillness of death was in the 
chamber. Moved even to tears, I gently put aside his 
hands, and at one glance perceived the truth: he was 
dead—that last agony had burst the frail cord which 
bound him to existence. 

Florville had named me his sole executor. The lit- 
tle he left (with one or two exceptions) was bequeath- 
ed to his French servant. In his escrotoire I discov- 
ered a packet, which, on examination, I found to con- 
tain proofs of the relationship between Florville and 
Leblanc. I was charged to transmit this packet, with 
other papers, communicating the whole particulars of 
their story, to certain individuals at Paris. It seems 
that the Marquis de R , father of these unfortu- 
nate young men, had, from a feeling not difficult to 
comprehend, wished to keep them seperate. He had 
committed them to the care of guardians unknown to 
each other, and chance alone threw them together 
(alas, how unhappily !) at Lyons. 
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Tue Unitep Srates Horet.—The hotels of New 
York are certainly to be ranked among the lions of the 
country—being a source of pride to Americans anda 
wonder to foreigners. They are the people’s palaces, 
to be enjoyed, like all other palaces, for the root of all 
good. In point of architectural beauty, ‘‘ The United 
States” bears the palm. The Astor, spacious, mas- 
sive and imposing as itis, looks too sombre and un- 
aerial for one who loves to see music and poetry chrys- 
talized in marble. As aspeciman of thought, express- 
ed in the everlasting treasures of the quarry, commend 
us to the United States. Imagine a building of polish- 
ed white marble, covering several hundred feet of Ter- 
ra-Firma— facing on three streets and running up to the 
height of seven stories, where the eye is met by @ 
splendid dome from which the city, its environsand the 
blue sea “ rejoicing as it rolls,” and white with a thou- 
sand ship-wings are beheld—picture this, and you will 
have some idea of a Metropolitan Hotel. Butitsinterna 
arrangements! ‘Only think of it!’ Two hundred sleep- 
ing apartments—twenty parlors, and a dining room long 
and broad and lofty enough for a monarch whose sub- 
jects have never dreamed even that “ the divine right” 
was to be questioned! Then comes the wand of scl- 
ence to pour out the crowning libation. A steam en- 
gine washes, irons, blacks boots and lifts baggage UP, 
if required, to the highest story! But the table groan- 
ing with the tribute of nature’s various kingdoms ! 
but we must stop—the picture will soon cease to give 
us pleasure, for we indite this after a dinner—which 
our editorial duties forced us to forego. 

The United States has lately passed into the hands 
Mr. Johnson, a gentleman whose reputation for amia- 
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bility, energy and success in his line has been wafted 
not only over the Union but into Europe. 

Mr. J. has reduced prices, and we predict for him 
very great success. The hotel faces on Water street, 
and is opposite the Fulton Ferry. 


Query.—“ Below we have a prescription taken from 
an old black-letter book, printed in 1403,”°—Portland 
Transcripf. 

Mr. Ilsley—Mr. Iisley, will you, if you have your 
memory convenient, tell about the year when printing 
was invented? or when the first book was printed ? 
Do, if you please. Or, if your memory be at fault we 
will correct it by the following history of the rise and 
early progress of the art, which may be found in a 
volume entitled “ Curiosities for the Ingenious: Phila- 
delphia, 1822,” 

Gutremperg, (called John Gensfleish of Sulgeloch) 
the inventor of printing in Europe, was born at Mentz, 
in 1400. Only two cities now dispute the honor of 
having given birth to the typographic art, and both 
boast of having produced the same artist. Though 
there is not extant any monument of the art of print- 
ing, to which the name of Guttemberg is affixed, yet 
a well-authenticated tradition, adopted by the two 
cities, incontestibly bears witness in favor of the in- 
dividual in question. 

The family of Guttemberg was noble and possessed 
two houses; the one called Zum Gensficish,) House 
of Gooseflesh,) the other, Zum Gudenburg House 
of Good Mountain.) In 1424, Guttemburg proceeded 
to Strasburg, where, in 1436, he formed a co-partner- 
ship with Andrew Dryzehn and some others, in all his 
marvellous arts and secrets, George Dryzehn, on the 
death of his brother Andrew, insisted on becoming his 
successor; and, in 1439, instituted a law suit against 
Guttemberg, who was condemned to resign to the 
heirs of the deceased the share he held in the partner- 
ship. The invention of typography was, it appears, 
among the number of the marvellous secrets, which 
brought about the co-partnership. It may therefore be 
presumed, that the art of printing had its birth in the 
city of Strasburg, in the year 1436. But we know no- 
thing respecting the early processes and first produc- 
tions of the art. It is generally believed, that up to 
the year 1438, Guttemberg made use of moveable wood- 
en characters. But either the derangement of his af- 
fairs, or the fear of injuring his credit, prevented him 
at all times from putting his name to his works; and 
we are here reduced to mere corjectures. One thing 
is however, certain ; namely, that Guttemberg was an 
inhabitant of Strasburg in 1444: but in 1443, he had 
hired a house at Mentz, where, in 1450, he formed a 
connexion with Faustus. To this partnership is gen- 
erally attributed the production of the Biblia Latina, 
called the forty-two line Bible, without either date, 
name of the printer, or the place at which it was print- 
ed. This work was, however, the occasion of law- 
suits between the two partners. Faustus demanded 
& re-imbursement of the considerable sums which he 
had advanced, and, in 1455, Guttemberg was compelled 
to resign the establishment to Faustus, who carried it 
on in company with Schoiffer. In the year following, 

Guttemberg, assisted by Conrad Humery, a Syndic of 
Mentz, established another press in that city. From 
this press, doubtless issued the word entitled, Hermanni 

is speculum sacerdotum, sixteen sheets quarto ; 
neither date nor printer’s name are attached to it, 
though it bears the name of the city of Mentz; it is 





printed in characters different from those which be- 
longed to the other presses of Mentz. Such is the 
opinion of M. Von Prael concerning this volume, and 
it may safely be adopted. 

M. G. Fischer, who publish an Essay on the typo- 
graphic monuments of J. Guttemberg, attributed to 
Guttemberg the printing of ten works, among which 
are four editions of the Donat. But since the publi- 
cation of M. Fischer’s work, a sheet belonging to one 
of these Donats has been discovered, which bears the 
name of Peter of Gernsheim (Schoiffer ;) a circumstance 
which authorizes us in attributing to this same 
Schoiffer, all the works which are executed with cor- 
responding characters. But these characters, which 
are the same as those of the Biblia Latina having 
first belonged to Guttemberg and Faustus, and after- 
ward to Faustus and Schoiffer, it is extremely difficult 
to allot to each their share of the impressions. It is 
remarkable, that the names of the inventors of the two 
most celebrated discoveries of the fifteenth century, 
are not attached to their productions, The Psalter of 
1457, of which the priority of date is indisputable, bears 
only the names of Faustus and Schoiffer, though it 
cannot possibly have been the first production of the 
art. During the four last centuries, printing charac- 
ters have received a more elegant form (perhaps one 
which is less agreeable to the eye;) but in every other 
respect, the Psalter of 1457 is doubtless a masterpiece, 
It must have been preceded by long experiments; and 
here the efforts of Guttemberg cannot be disputed, 
There is reason to believe, that in the infancy of the 
art, more than eighteen months must have been spent 
in the printing of this Psalter, an interval which car- 
ries us back to a period previous to the separation of 
Guttemberg and Faustus. 

Palmer, in his History of Printing, (in English) 
mentions a book entitled, Liber Dialogorum Gregorii, 
the subscription of which he gives in the following 
terms: ‘‘ Presens hoc opq (opus) factum est per Johan. 
Guttenbergium apud argentinam anno millesimo cecel- 
viii.” David Clement, on the authority of Palmer, 
mentions this volume in the preface to his curious 
Bible, page 16; and again vol. iv. page 70; and vol. ix. 
page 275 and 276. In the latter instance he, however, 
acknowledges having too readily placed faith in Palmer, 
and regards the subscription which he quotes as a 
maiter of doubt. This subscription is now known to 
have been printed after the work, and is said to have 
been done at Oxford. In 1458, Guttemberg established 
his second printing press at Mentz, where he continu- 
ed to print until 1465, when he was appointed Gentle- 
man of the Household to the Elector Adolphus of 
Nassau. He died three years afterward, on the 24th 
of February, 1468. om 

Correction.—There is a poem in the present vol- 
ume of the Rover, at page 238, entitled ‘‘ The Maiden’s 
Prayer,” which is credited to J, G, Whittier. We 
found it so; but thisis wrong, as the poem (anda gem 
of a thing itis) was written by Willis a “ long time 
ago,” and may be found in the collection of his poems 
recently published. ak. 

Granp Batt.—On Monday, the 17th instant, there 
will be a Grand Annexation Ball at Tammany Hall. 
From what we gather of the arrangements, we have 
reason to believe it will be one of the most magnificent 
affairs of the season. The Hall will be decorated in 
the most superb manner, and brilliantly illuminated. 
We anticipate a great attendance. 
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Over next Numper anv New Votume.—Next week 
we shall give to the public the first number of our fifth 
volume, in a style that has not hitherto been surpassed 
by any other similar publication in the country. We 
have had paper made for us of a very superior quality, 
an entire new fount of type from the foundary of 
James Conner & Son, and shall present in each num- 
ber, beside a steel plate, an elegant and finely executed 
wood engraving from some of the best engravers in the 
city. Thus will our magazine contain ONE HUN- 
DRED AND FOUR splendid illustrationsa year; and 
we are likewise determined that the literary matter 
shall keep pace with our rapidly increasing patronage. 
Subscribers had better, therefore, commence in season 
80 as to secure full sets from the commencement of 
the volume, as we shall, in some measure, strike an 
edition in proportion to the sale of the first number; 
being convinced that capital cannot be so poorly in- 
vested as in back numbers of a magazine. Agents will 
please to order liberally, for we assure them that the 
work shall appear in such style as to make a certainty 
ofaclear sale; besides, they must make some exertion 
to put the work in the wavy of their customers. And our 
country friends—in consideration that we intend to 
give more than we promised—will not each one of you 
procure for us an additional subscriber ?—come, try. 

Copies will be furnished one year without steel plate 
or cover, to clubs of six persons, for five dollars paid in 
advance ; and with steel plate and cover, to subscribers 
by mail only, who pay in advance, two dollars a year. 
The dollar we take off (for it should be three) will pay 
the postage—by meeting our friends thus far, can we 
do more? However, next week the new volume shall 
speak for itself. The dollar edition will be furnished 
with an elegantly engraved steel plate vignette and ti- 
tle to each volume. 


Miss M. Davinson.—In our next number we shall 
present our subscribers with an original poem by the 
lamented and highly gifted Margaret Davidson, for 
which we are indebted to a valuable friend who was 
intimate with her during her brief life. By-the-bye— 
was it not rather uncalled for—the manner in which 
Mr. Poe spoke of these talented girls in his late Lec- 
ture? Wethink so. They did not write for criticism 
—at least such crrticism as his; and it is a pity that a 
lamb shall not stray beyond its fold without being 
pounced upon by an undiscriminating wolf. Mr. Poe 
must not be too ravenous, lest he provoke the judgment 
of the gods. Criticism is something else besides pick- 
ing out flaws, and wholesale denunciation. We are 


all vulnerable in some degree; have a care, Master 
Poe. 


A Vite Tu1er.—In the first volume of the Rover, 
page 214, we published a very thrilling nautical tale, 
entitled ‘‘ The Cruise of the Sparkler,” by Jack Gar- 
net; and the same story was published seven or eight 
years ago in the New Yorker, nor do we know where 
else before that, but at any rate somewhere. What, 
therefore, was our surprize a few days ago, on taking 
up the Dover (N. H.) Gazette, an excellent paper 
with which we exchange, to observe, under the head 
of “ Tales of the Sea,” this same story, prefaced with 
—‘* Written for the Dover Gazette,” and at the bottom 
dated, Moultonborough, 21st Dec., 1844. It makes 
four wide columns of solid matter in that paper, and is 
published word for word, without either addition or 
subtraction. It may have been written for the Dover 


Gazette, and a precious patient writer was he, or she, 
who “did the deed.” Oh, Mr. Gibbs, Mr. Gibbs! 
how you have been imposed upon, man! If wehadour 
wish, he should spend a whole night standing aléne 
up to his neck in the middle of “ Bloody Brook,” while 
the big frogs croaked loud pwans to his honor. Poor 
Jack Garnet! 


New Booxs.—We have received from Saxton & 
Miles, 205 Broadway, “‘ White Lies,” and ‘‘ The Fash- 
ionable Wife,” by Mrs. Opie; also, ‘‘The Royal Sis- 
ters,” an historical romance of the middle ages, by 
Agnes Strickland. They are handsomly printed on 
good white paper, and neatly put up in a light cover. 
These are valuable and cheap books, and are worthy 
the attention of any person who is fond of instructive 
and interesting reading. 


Ozserve.—The Rover contains 832 closely printed 
pages of reading matter a year—nearly twice as much 
as the monthlies, which give but 576 pages yearly, and 
without as much reading in a page! This, for those 
who are fond of reading, and of getting their money’s 
worth, is worthy of noting and remembering. 


Tueatres.—Well, the Park opened to old pieces, as 
usual, and as usual, to not overflowing boxes. We ex- 
pected that the campaign would open with Booth. 
However, we believe that Messrs. Simpson and Barry 
know their own business better than wecan tell them, 
and so expect, and reasonably too, that they will do 
as much as lies in their power to give the public some- 
thing worth going to see. At any rate we are to have 
the Seguins, and Mr. Anderson. We wish old Drury 
success with all our heart. 

Mrs. Shaw has had another week of triumph at the 
Bowery. No wonder, when the greatest actress now 
on the stage comes before us ably supported by good 
actors, and the best stage appointments in the country. 
‘Old Heads and Young Hearts’’ has been capitally 
performed at this house as an afterpiece. Mr. Hamb- 
lin’s turn, we presume comes soon, and then another 


run of success. p : i 
The Chatham has been doing a capital business with 


a good company. They have had the delightful Miss 
Reynolds, Mrs. Flynn, ‘‘ Rascal Jack” Dunn, and Mr. 
Rice. The house is quite neat and comfortable since 
it has been cleaned and repainted. We hope that the 
public will remember Mr. Deverna amid the multipli- 
city of amusements which surround them—we know 
our country friends will visit him when they come to 
the city. 

Hem!—Speaking thiswise, reminds us to say that a 
new original drama by one of us, is in preparation at 
this house, which the manager tells us will be ready 
in about three weeks. Oh, go and see it byall means! 
it will be “‘ worth double the money!” 

And now, if any person does want to laugh—if any 
person has got a soul to appreciate fun—if any person 
has got the blues, or the despepsia, or an ugly note to 
pay—let him pay a visit the Olympic. With Miss 
Clark, Miss Taylor, Mr. Fenno, whom we knew when 
“we were boys together,” and occasionally Mitchell 
himself, he that would not laugh must be a sad dog. 


—_——_ 


Portrait or THE Dog ‘' Cuance—by Clarke.—Mr. 
Clarke has recently fiinished a portrait of the Setter 
Dog ‘Chance,’ belonging to Mr. John Haggerty of 
this city. The pieture is the chef d’oewvre of this artist 
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